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“Mr. Sludge the Medium” 


H. ADDINGTON BRUCE! 


Almost a century has passed since Robert Browning 
drew the repellent portrait of Daniel Dunglas Home, and 
the scathing indictment of spiritualism, which he presented 
to the world in his Dramatis Personae, under the title of 
“Mr. Sludge the Medium.” Any evaluation of this unique 
and extraordinary poem at this late day, apart from the 
purely literary evaluation which has long been rendered 
unnecessary by the work of Dowden, Berdoe, and other 
competent critics of Browning as a poet, must take into 
account this time interval. For in its passage many interest- 
ing and significant discoveries have been made bearing on 
the content of Browning’s poem; so many, and of such a 
character, that one would seem justified in affirming that 
were Browning alive today, and were he once more to 
undertake the task he set himself in or around 1860, how- 
ever strongly he might still feel with regard to spiritualism 
itself he would modify somewhat his estimate of the 


medium through whom he struck at the spiritualistic move- 
ment in general. 


1Mr. Bruce, a Trustee of our Society, is a past President of the Boston 
Browning Society. 
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Indeed, his “Mr. Sludge the Medium”’ itself yields hints 
that, for all his fervid indignation at the imposture he con- 
demned, Browning sensed that he was not uttering the last 
word. on the subject of psychic phenomena, and that to 
relegate mediumship to the category of sheer charlatanism 
would hardly do. But, to be sure, Sludge, judged by the 
last words Browning attributes to him, does step off the 
stage as a scoundrel of a peculiarly low, mean type. 


The poem opens at the moment Sludge has been caught 
cheating and has been half throttled by his whilom bene- 
factor, Hiram H. Horsefall, of Boston, a gentleman whose 
financial resources distinctly exceeded his intellectual. 
Threatened with worse’hurt if he does not make full con- 
fession, Sludge tells the story of his deceits, but in such 
fashion as to move Horsefall to pity, work on his self- 
esteem, fill him with fears concerning his own prestige, 
wheedle more money from him, and gain a promise that 


there will be no exposure in public print. Then, having left 


forever the goodly mansion where he has been housed, 
wined, and in general treated as an honored guest, Sludge 
lets himself go in the outburst: 


R-r-r, you brute-beast and blackguard! Cowardly sony! 
I only wish I dared burn down the house 

And spoil your sniggering! Oh, what, you’re the man? 
You're satisfied at last? You’ve found out Sludge? 
We'll see that presently: my turn, sir, next! 

.I too can tell my story: brute—do you hear?— 

You throttled your sainted mother, that old hag, 

In just such a fit of passion: no, it was... 

To get this house of hers, and many a note 

Like these . . . I'll pocket them, however . . . five, 
Ten, fifteen . . . ay, you gave her throat the twist, 
Or else you poisoned her! Confound the cuss! 
Where was my head? I ought to have oe 
He'll die in a year and join her: that’s the way . 

An end of him! Begin elsewhere anew! 

Boston’s a hole, the herring-pond is wide, 

V-notes are something, liberty still more. 

Beside, is he the only fool in the world? 
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Thus Sludge, and thus, by implication, the model who be 

involuntarily sat for Sludge, Daniel Dunglas Home. Home 
. .. and his friends would have been more than human had they 
not been roused to wrath by these final passages alone. But 

‘they had greater reason for being angered in the basic | 
implication and accusation of the whole poem; namely, that 
Home not only was a fraud but that he had been detected 
in fraudulent acts. This accusation sundry Browning com- 
t mentators, including the mighty Dowden, have reiterated; 
and I do not doubt that those students of Browning who 
have failed to keep abreast of the inquiries and findings 


war & 


of psychical research take it for granted that it is a well- 
established accusation. 

h Actually there is not a scintilla of legalistically or scien- 
‘ tifically acceptable evidence in support of such an accusa- 
. tion. Only a little while before his death Browning admitted 
t to F. W. H. Myers that he could not adduce such evidence, 
+t albeit we have it on the authority of Mr. Dowden that 
1, Browning himself caught Home in fraud. Contrast with 
e Dowden’s allegation, baldly made and without citation of 


time, place, or document, Myers’ statement appearing in the 
review of Mrs. Home’s D. D. Home: His Life and Mission. 
This review was contributed by Myers and Sir William 
Barrett to the July, 1889 issue of the Journal of the Society * 
for Psychical Research, and was summarized in Myers’ 
Human Personality as follows: - 


... Mr. Robert Browning told us the circumstances which mainly 
led to the opinion of Home which he expressed in Mr. Sludge the 
Medium. A lady had repeated to him a statement made to her by a 
lady and gentleman that they had found Home experimenting with 
phosphorus on the production of “spirit-lights.” This evidence, then, 
came to us at third-hand; the incident had occurred nearly forty 
years before, and it was impossible to learn more of it, since all the 
witnesses were dead and had left no written record (Vol. 2, pp. 
579-580). 


This is very different from Dowden’s unsupported decla- 
ration, “He (Browning) had grasped Home’s leg under a 
table while at work in producing phenomena” (Robert 
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Browning, by Edward Dowden, p. 160). Dowden’s honesty 
of belief in making this statement is not to be questioned. 
Possibly he had heard something of the sort at second or 
third hand, and accepted it at face value without due in- 
quiry; or he may have confused the detection of some other 
medium with detection of Home, as more than one critic 
of Home has done through a trick of the memory or care- 
less reading of documentary evidence. 


I came by chance upon an illustration of this when I 
discovered, some years ago, in the philosophical library of 
Harvard University a letter to William James from Richard 
Hodgson which the librarian, Dr. Benjamin Rand, did not 
know was in his keeping. The letter had been tucked, pre- 
sumably by Professor James himself, into a book acquired 
by Harvard from Mrs. James. In the course of this letter, 
speaking of the many accusations against Home which had 
to be withdrawn, Hodgson made this reference: 


An extreme case was afforded a number of years ago by Jastrow 
in the Popular Science Monthly. He charged Home with fraud and 
quoted a passage, and Bundy took it up and slanged J. in his P. R. 
Journal. I sleuthed it down, and found that Jastrow (whose article 
was chiefly a rehash of articles from our Proceedings) had taken a 
quotation made by Mrs. Sidgwick from D. D. Home’s book “Lights 
and Shadows of Spiritualism,’ where Home is quoting the confes- 
sion of a trickster medium; and had, in his ignorance of the subject, 
and in gross negligence, actually attributed that fraud to Home him- 
self. Bundy was awfully wrathy and kept it up, and Jastrow wrote 
to me on the subject for advice. I told him I didn’t see anything for 
him to do but write a letter of retraction, and he accordingly wrote 
a letter to the Popular Science Monthly (and also I think to Bundy) 
explaining that by inadvertence he had accused Home when he ought 
to have accused some other medium, or something to that effect. 


To say that Home was never caught cheating is, of 
course, not the same thing as to say that he never cheated. 
On a priori grounds, bearing in mind the at least occasional 
detection in fraud of almost every other medium at all 
approaching Home in the variety of phenomena produced, 
one has warrant for suspecting with Browning that Home 
must have done considerable cheating even if he were too 
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skilled to be caught at it. But the fact that he was not 
caught makes one regret that Browning chose Home as the 
model for his Sludge when he might, with better reason, 
have chosen some lesser light among the various “rapping” 
mediums who, in the fifties, carried the gospel of spiritual- 
ism from the New World to the Old. Also I am inclined 
to think that, as an anti-spiritualistic document, “Mr. 
Sludge” would have been far more effective had Browning 
chosen some medium more vulnerable to attack than Home. 
For if Home did on occasion produce fraudulent phenomena, 
fraud most certainly does not ‘suffice to explain all of the 
many “wonders” manifested by him, and manifested by no 
means only in the presence of credulous, uncritical ob- 
servers. In all the history of modern spiritualism—which 
dates from the Hydesville rappings of the Fox sisters in 
March, 1848—there has been no physical medium the equal 
of Home as regards both the extent of his repertoire and 
the quality of the audiences before whom he performed. 

Home began as an ordinary rapping medium of the 
Hydesville type, with some poltergeist phenomena thrown 
in for good measure. Born in Scotland, he was living with 
an aunt in a little Connecticut village when, in 1850, at the 
age of seventeen, raps and knocks began to disturb the 
peace of his aunt’s cottage home. They were not welcomed 
by the aunt, who attributed them to the devil. Others, see- 
ing in them evidence of something divine rather than some- 
thing diabolic, took young Daniel under their wing, and in 
a few months he was definitely launched on a career of 
mediumship. | 

From town to town he traveled, holding séances at which, 
if contemporary accounts are to be believed, he gave exhibi- 
tions of “supernatural power” far and away ahead of all 
other of the many mediums who were by this time springing 
up throughout the Eastern States. Invariably, and this 
naturally counted heavily in his favor, he refused to accept 
payment for his séances. “My gift,” he would say, “is free 
to all, without money and without price. I have a mission 
to fulfill, and to its fulfillment I will cheerfully give my life.” 
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So widely and enthusiastically did this benevolent youth 
become talked about that, in the spring of 1852, an in- 
formally organized committee, headed by the poet William 
Cullen Bryant and Professor David Wells, undertook to 
look into Home’s performances. The verdict was unexpec- 
tedly and emphatically in his favor. The committee reported 
that at a séance given by Home they had seen a table move 
in every direction and with great force, “when we could 
not perceive any cause of motion,” and even “rise clear of 
the floor and float in the atmosphere for several seconds.” 
They had in vain tried to prevent the table from moving by 
sitting on it, and had occasionally been made “‘conscious of 
the occurrence of a powerful shock, which produced a 
vibrating motion of the floor of the apartment in which we 
were seated.” They finally affirmed, in italics, “We know 
that we were not imposed upon or deceived.” 


The report, unfortunately, did not specify what, if any, 
measures had been taken to guard against fraud; its only 
reference iii this connection was a statement that “Mr. D. D. 
Home frequently urged us to hold his hands and feet.” But 
in the temper of the times the committee’s findings were 
popularly regarded as absolutely decisive for Home. Invita- 
tions to give séances were showered on him, well-to-do 
persons of social standing gladly received him as their guest, 
and life became exceedingly pleasant for him until, two 
years later, he was stricken with a lung malady. In the hope 
both that he would be benefited by a change of climate and 
that he would serve as a missionary for spiritualism, his 
patrons now subscribed generously to send him abroad; thus 
it was that, in April of 1855, Daniel Dunglas Home landed 
on the shores of England. To quote from the study of 
Home which I included in my book, Historic Ghosts and 
Ghost Hunters: 


It is from this point that the mystery of his career really becomes 
conspicuous. Hitherto, with the exception of the Bryant-Wells in- 
vestigation, which could hardly be called scientific, his pretensions 
had not been seriously tested, and operating as he did among avowed 
spiritists he had enjoyed almost unlimited opportunities for tho per- 
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petration of fraud. But henceforth, skeptics as well as believers having 
ready access to him, he found himself not infrequently in a thoroughly 
hostile environment and subjected to the sharpest criticism and most 
unrestrained abuse. Nevertheless, he was able not simply to maintain 
but to augment the fame of his youth, and, after a mediumship of 
more than thirty years, could claim the unique distinction of not once 
having had a charge of trickery proved against him. 


Besides this, overcoming with astounding ease the handicaps of 
his humble birth and lackof education, his life was one continued 
round of social triumphs of the highest order; for he speedily won 
and retained to the day of his death the confidence and friendship of 
leaders of society in every European capital. With them, in castle, 
chateau, and mansion he made his home, always welcome and always 
trusted; and in his days of greatest stress, days of ill health, vilifica- 
tion, and legal entanglements, they rallied unfailingly to his aid. Add 
again that kings and queens vied with one another in entertaining 
and rewarding him, and it is possible to gain some idea of the heights 
scaled by this erstwhile Connecticut country boy. 


It was not long after Home’s arrival in London that 
Browning had his first and only séance with him, at the 
suburban home of a lawyer named Rymer, whose house 
guest Home had become. Mrs. Browning also was present 
at this séance, with the Rymer family and one or two other 
persons. The usual knockings were heard, a table and some 
small objects were moved about, ghostly hands were seen, 
and there was one decidedly unusual occurrence to which 
Mrs. Home in later years attributed Browning’s violence 
of feeling against her husband. During the sitting, accord- 
ing to Home’s account, a wreath of clematis was raised 
from the table “by supernatural power,” and placed on the 
brow of Mrs. Browning. This is said to have happened in 
full view of Browning, who was standing close behind the 
chair of his wife. Mrs. Home’s suggestion is that petty 
jealousy and anger at the spirits’ want of discernment in 
crowning his wife with the wreath and ignoring him, gave 
Browning the anti-Home bias which found full flower in 
“Mr. Sludge the Medium.” Knowing Browning’s great love 
for his wife and his pride in her work, we may promptly 
reject Mrs. Home’s idea as preposterous. More to the point — 
is Myers’ conjecture that Mrs. Browning’s sudden and 
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enthusiastic conversion to spiritualism—a conversion mark- 
edly reinforced by the Home séance—“may very naturally 
have caused her husband’s belief that the whole thing was 
a delusion, to assume in his mind a painful intensity.” Even 
so, Browning need not, and should not, have laid himself 
open to the censure he received for inferentially attributing 
to Home the oft-quoted lines: 


I cheated when I could. 
Rapped with my toe-joints, set sham hands at work. 
Wrote down names weak in sympathetic ink, 
Rubbed odic lights with ends of phosphur-match. 
And all the rest... 


Home may have resorted to these diverse devices and to 
many another dubious aid to maintaining his fame as a 
medium, but nobody can say, on courtroom grounds of 
proof, that he did; and to have said this is frankly not to 
Browning’s credit. On the other hand, it is to his everlast- 
ing credit that, for all the bitterness and contempt of his 
feeling for Home, he still could perceive and emphasize that 
the villainy of the medium he personified in Sludge was, 
at least in part, created in him by the very persons he cold- 
bloodedly duped. Condemning Sludge for coining the most 
sacred sentiments of mankind, Browning could and did per- 
mit him to enter a plea in extenuation, a plea as sound 
psychologically today as the day it was uttered: 


You see, sir, it’s your own fault more than mine; 
It’s all your fault, you curious gentlefolk .. . 
A poor lad, say a help’s son in your house, 
Listening at keyholes, hears the company 
Talk grand of dollars, V-notes, and so forth, 
How hard they are to get, how good to hold, 
How much they buy,—if, suddenly, in pops he— 
“I’ve got a V-note!”’—what do you say to him? 
What’s your first word which follows your last kick? 
“Where did you steal it, rascal?” 

- With him, in a trice, you settle likelihoods, 
Nor doubt a moment how he got his prize . 


But let the same lad hear you talk as grand 
At the same keyhole, you and company, 
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Of signs and wonders, the invisible world; 

How wisdom scouts our vulgar unbelief 

More than our vulgarest credulity ; 

How good men have desired to see a ghost... 
If he then breaks in with, “Sir, J saw a ghost!” 
Ah, the ways change! .. . 

There’s no talk now of cowhide. “Tell it out! 
Don’t fear us! Take your time and recollect! 

Sit down first: try a glass of wine, my boy! 
And, David (is not that your Christian name?) 
Of all things, should this happen twice—it may— 
Be sure, while fresh in mind, you let us know!” 
Does the boy blunder, blurt out this, blab that, 
Break down in the other, as beginners will? 
All’s candor, all’s considerateness-——““No haste! 
Pause and collect yourself! We understand! 
That’s the bad memory, or the natural’ shock, 

Or the unexplained phenomena!” 


. .. Shall not David take the hint, 

Grow bolder, stroke you down at quickened rate? 
If he ruffle a feather, it’s “Gently, patiently! 
Manifestations are so weak at first! 

Doubting, moreover, kills them, cuts all short, 
Cures with a vengeance!” 


There, sir, that’s your style! 
You and your boy—such pains bestowed on him... 
To teach, say, Greek, would perfect him apace, 
Make him a Person (“Porson?” thank you, sir!) 
Much more, proficient in the art of lies. 


Sludge, on this showing, is more sinned against than 
sinning. Undeniably, many a trickster medium is thus made 
largely through the credulity and suggestive urging of the 
sitter. Spiritualists themselves will acknowledge as much. 
But are all mediums fraudulent? And is the fraud always 
deliberate and conscious, prompted by the sordid motive of 
gain in money or its equivalent? Browning’s answers to 
these questions, as given in “Mr. Sludge the Medium,” are 
in the affirmative. And yet a note of self-doubt, of self- 
questioning, does creep in, the tacit acknowledgment that 
perhaps after all the whole psychology of mediumship is 
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not summed up in the harsh word “fraud.” As when 
Browning lets his Sludge insist: 
All was not cheating, sir, I’m positive! 
I don’t know if I move your hand sometimes 
When the spontaneous writing spreads so far, 
If my knee lifts the table all that height, 
Why the inkstand don’t fall off the desk a-tilt, 
Why the accordion plays a prettier waltz 
Than I can pick out on the pianoforte, 
Why I speak so much more than I intend, 
Describe so many things I never saw. 


This was as far as Browning went in conceding that to 
bracket all Sludges with, for example, the vendors of worth- 
less stocks and bonds, may be to overlook something. That 
he went thus far, considering the intensity of his anti- 
spiritualistic sentiments, and considering also the dearth of 
contemporary scientific insight into the problems of medium- 
ship, seems to me warrant enough for believing that he 
would, as in larger knowledge he should, draw a much more 
sympathetic picture were he writing “Mr. Sludge” today. 
“The truth above all else,” was fundamental in Browning’s 
philosophy. The truth, as we see it now with regard to 
mediumship, is that conscious, deliberate fraud accounts for 
the doings of only some mediums, that even among those 
who do cheat deliberately monetary gain is only sometimes 
the dominating motive, and that sundry phenomena of the 
-mediumship that is genuine point unmistakably, if not to 
communication with the deceased, at least to the exercise of 
faculties and powers that are part of man’s racial heritage 
here on earth but commonly are left unused. 


When Browning wrote his “Mr. Sludge,” it is important 
for us to appreciate in justice to him as to the spiritists he 
attacked, that he necessarily wrote, being the kind of man 
he was, simply from the point of view of the personal re- 
actions of a vigorous, untutored common sense. There was 
available to him absolutely nothing in the way of truly scien- 
tific study of the phenomena of spiritualism. In 1860 neither 
Daniel Dunglas Home nor any other medium had been 
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scrutinized under valid test conditions; and, what is more 
important, no means were at hand for making a psycho- 
logical analysis of the personality and psychic make-up of 
mediums. The first organized body of psychical researchers 
did not function until 1869, when the London Dialectical 
Society appointed its committee to inquire into the claims 
of spiritualism; and it was not until December of that same 
year that F. W. H. Myers took his historic star-lit walk 
with Henry Sidgwick, out of which grew, in 1882, the 
founding of the Society for Psychical Research, the parent 
body of kindred societies later organized in the United 
States, France, and other countries. 

In 1860, again, Browning could not be cognizant of the 
work of Janet, Ribot, Morton Prince, Sidis, and Freud in 
the eighties and nineties in approaching the phenomena and . 
problems of mediumship—not as psychical researchers, but 
as experts in abnormal psychology. Their labors, as the 
labors of Myers, Sidgwick, Gurney, Barrett, and Podmore, 
began long after the séance with Home at Ealing. Thus 
Browning could not, as we of today can, classify mediums 
into different categories, draw lines of demarcation between 
the mental and the physical phenomena of spiritualism, and 
distinguish between the frauds of gross swindling, the self- 
deceptions of the psychoneurotic, and the accomplishments 
of true “sensitives” who bear witness to the play of forces 
which science as yet has not definitely catalogued. 

More specifically, Browning did not have the benefit of 
present-day knowledge regarding the relationship between 
psychoneurosis and certain types of mediumship, and of 
present-day knowledge regarding the mechanisms underly- 
ing the psychoneurosis which in one case impels to symptoms 
of disease, in another to criminalistic activities, in still 
another to pretensions to “supernatural” contacts. Browning 
could know nothing of the exceptional opportunity afforded 
by the brand of spiritualism that flourished in the fifties and 
sixties in the way of a means to self-assertion and self- 
expression on the part of persons oppressed, for one reason 
or another, by tormenting feelings of inferiority. 
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Still more specifically, when Browning wrote his 
“Sludge,” Pierre Janet had not made his epoch-marking 
studies of dissociation of personality under emotional stress; 
and Stanley Hall, profiting from Janet’s hints, had not 
essayed his illuminating survey of the tricks and deceits 
and frauds of children and adolescents reared under condi- 
tions making for emotional conflict and dissociation. As 
Stanley Hall showed in his Educational Problems, let a 
child, especially an innately supersensitive child, be caused 
to feel, rightly or wrongly, that he or she is an unwanted 
child, a neglected child, or a child otherwise deprived of 
natural rights, and that child may all unconsciously be 
impelled to eccentricities of conduct having for object the 
gaining of sympathetic, interested attention. Hall, in con- 
cluding a review of false accusations, pretensions to disease, 
and other instances of pathological lying by adolescent girls, 
sums up as follows: 


The more varied and interesting and absorbing the daily life, the 
more the best and the strongest feelings are stirred and given vent; 
the more the youthful soul palpitates with the joy of existence and 
accomplishment, the more zestful is the knowledge acquired and the 
less is the temptation to any form of lying. Conversely, where life 
is made dull and straitened by the environment or tense by disease 
or defect, so that the soul is habitually hungry, there we have tempta- 
tion to many ways of escape, from runaways to falsehood . . . With- 
out knowing it, these hysterical girls feel disinherited and robbed of 
their birthright. Their . . . instinct to be the centre of interest and 
admiration bursts all bonds, and they speak and even act out what 
with others would be only secret reveries. Thus they can not only 
be appreciated but marvelled at, can almost become priestesses .. . 
and set their mates, neighbors, or even great savants agog and agape 
while they have their fling at life, regardless of consequences . . . 


Had such studies as these been available to Browning, I 
do not doubt that he would have felt it necessary to inquire 
closely into the early life history of the model of his Sludge, 
Daniel Dunglas Home. And inquiry, I feel sure, would have 
obliged him to a far more charitable view of Home than 
Sludge presents. For he would have found in the circum- 
stances of Home’s early life more than one of the factors 
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now known by psychologists and psychiatrists to contribute 
to the budding of psychoneurotic dissociation of the per- 
sonality and to pathological lying. For some reason not 
apparent, Home was separated from his mother in early 
childhood, making his home, as before stated, with an aunt. 
Thus he was reared under the shadow of some famil 
trouble (Podmore suggests it was the shadow of illegiti- 
macy), itself an element in causing dissociation and distor- 
tion of personality, as has been verified particularly by 
psychological study of juvenile delinquents. 


Moreover, Home was sorely handicapped in point of 
physical health. And his aunt, though taking him into her 
home, does not seem to have been overfond of him. Add 
that at the age of twelve, if not earlier, Home was regaled 
with ghost stories by a schoolmate, and he surely was ripe, 
psychologically speaking, for infection with the rapping, 
table-moving epidemic that had spread from Hydesville, 
and for a subconscious flight into mediumship from the 
stress and boredom and inadequacy of life as he had been 
experiencing it. 


The first evidences of that flight from reality were phe- 
nomena of the poltergeist type in his aunt’s home. Objects 
were flung about, strange noises were heard. Associating 
these with young Daniel, the irate aunt, as I have already 
said, also associated them with the Devil, and summoned 
three clergymen for the task of exorcism: Had a medical 
psychologist been available, and had the aunt invoked his 
services rather than the clergymen’s, Home’s mediumship 
might have been nipped in the bud. As it was, the “spirits” 
discomfitted the clergymen, neighbors began to invade the 
home to witness the marvels, and Daniel’s aunt in despair 
threw him out. As stated, he did not lack patrons to give 
him refuge—and to give him also the sympathetic interest 
and attention that his emotionally starved nature not sur- 
prisingly craved, and that actually constituted the major 
motive for his flight, for his dissociation, and for the thirty 
years of marvels that resulted from this. 
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To confirm him in his flight, to render it lasting, the 
attitude of his patrons counted heavily—and also counted 
heavily, as Browning understood, in encouraging Home in 
‘deceits for which, in the last analysis, he could no more be 
held responsible than the hysterical person can be held 
responsible for his mimicking of the symptoms of disease. 


But were all the phenomena produced by Home essen- 
tially fraudulent, whether or no we acquit him of responsi- 
bility on the ground of dissociation? Or did he, at times at 
least, display genuine paranormal abilities? Browning, I am 
positive, would not today feel so confident that an affirma- 
tive answer to the first question was correct. For today it 
is known that dissociation, from whatever cause, may bring 
with it not only strange exaltations of the normal faculties 
of sight, hearing, etc., and of memory, but sometimes also 
a quickening of the paranormal faculties—those faculties 
_ which are not to be explained in terms of the known senses. 
This has served, especially in the case of so-called automa- 
tists—writing and speaking mediums of the type of the 
famous Mrs. Piper—to keep alive interest in spiritualism, 
and also to keep psychical researchers hard at work distin- 
guishing between the spurious and the genuine in medium- 
ship, and endeavoring to determine the precise significance 
of phenomena not justly to be attributed to fraud. 


Daniel Dunglas Home, it is true, was pre-eminently a 
medium addicted to physical rather than mental phenomena, 
and it is in the realm of the physical that fraud has been 
most conspicuously in evidence all through the history of 
spiritualism. But even in the case of physical phenomena the 
possibility—or the conceivability—does remain that with 
dissociation there may at times come a releasing of energy— 
call it magnetic, electric, or what you will—effecting in a 
veridical way phenomena that run counter to our present 
nitions of the laws of nature. Psychical researchers feel 
in duty bound to concede this possibility. Browning, who 
wrote before there was such a thing as psychical research, 
did not feel so bound. Yet, as previously noted, he did feel 
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intuitively, vaguely, that there might be in his Sludge some- 
thing over and beyond trickery and deceit: 


I tell you, sir, in one sense, I believe 
Nothing at all,—that everybody can, 

Will, and does cheat: but in another sense 
I’m ready to believe my very seli— 

That every cheat’s inspired, and every lie 
Quick with a germ of truth. 


SUGGESTED READING ON D. D. HOME 
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Dunraven, the Earl of, Experiences in Spiritualism with D. D. Home, Robert 
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American Experiments on the Paranormal 
Cognition of Drawings 


ERNEST TAVES, GARDNER MURPHY, and L. A. DALE 


Abstract: Upon publication in 1944 of Whately Carington’s paper, 
“Experiments on the Paranormal Cognition of Drawings, III: Steps 
in the Development of a Repeatable Technique,” it was decided to 


perform a similar series of experiments at the A.S.P.R. in order to — 


test the hypothesis of repeatability of results as suggested in the 
Carington paper. Accordingly, during 1944 and 1945 four series of 
experiments on the paranormal cognition of drawings were per- 
formed at the Society. 272 percipients, scattered throughout the 
United States (a few in Canada), took part. The results were scored 
both by Carington’s catalogue and by an American catalogue de- 
scribed elsewhere in this issue. By neither method of assessment 
were the total results shown to be significantly positive. Significant 
decline effects, however, were shown to exist. Strictly speaking, our 
results cannot be considered to confirm Carington’s hypothesis; this 
may be due, however, to the fact that in some respects our procedure 
differed from his. 


In another paper in this JouRNAL (1) is described the 
construction of an American catalogue for the evaluation 
of experimental results in the paranormal cognition of 
drawings. It is the purpose of this paper to describe the 
procedures and results of the experiments upon which the 
construction of that catalogue was based. 


During the period between May, 1944 and January 1945 
we performed at the rooms of the Society a series of ex- 
periments on the paranormal cognition of drawings, modeled 
after the experiments of Whately Carington (2, 3, 4, 5). 
Four series of experiments were performed, designated as 
CA, CB, CC, and CD; of these the first two were composed 
of four experimental sessions, and the last two of three 
experimental sessions each. Thus there were fourteen eve- 
nings of experimentation. 


Upon each of these fourteen evenings ten drawings were 
used as target items. These were selected by means of 
random numbers from a list of suitable items from Caring- 
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ton’s catalogue. The procedure was such that no one knew 
until the actual moment of selection which target item was 
next to be employed. 


The agents, or experimenters, varied during the series 
from night to night, and included different combinations of 
the following: the three present writers, Dr. Lois B. 
Murphy, Dr. Alice Taves, Dr. Gertrude Schmeidler, and 
Miss Adele Wellman. From two to five of these persons 
were present at each experimental session. 


Each session lasted thirty minutes (8:00 P.M. to 8: 30 
P.M.), thus allowing a three-minute interval for the ex- 
posure of each drawing. The session began with the random 
selection of a target item. The person making the selection 
(by means of a previously prepared list of random num- 
bers) announced it to the group; one member, chosen sim- 
ply on the basis of his ability to make freehand drawings, 
rapidly made such a drawing and tacked it up on a board, 
where it remained until a total of three minutes had elapsed. 
The drawing was then taken down, and the procedure thus 
continued until ten drawings had been selected, drawn, and 
exposed. During the three-minute periods the other agents 
in some cases made their own “non-official” drawings of 


the target items, or in other cases simply “concentrated” | 
upon the items. 


Subjects, located throughout the United States (and a 
few in Canada), were instructed to record their impressions 
at the appropriate times, upon blank forms supplied by us 
for that purpose, and to mail these forms to us with all pos- 
sible dispatch. Subjects were cautioned that only simple, con- 
crete, “drawable” items would be used; instructions were 
also given to label each drawing appropriately, with a single 
word if possible. 

The numbers of subjects involved in the four experiments 
were, respectively, 56, 95, 90, and 149.’ From these sub- 
jects a total of 8723 responses were received. Of these, 538 


1272 individuals took part in the entire series; certain of these individuals, how- 
ever, participated in two or more experiments. 
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were “hits” of different types, to be described shortly, 
leaving 8185 “misses.” These “misses,” when properly 
tallied, comprise the American catalogue used in scoring 
the material. 

Hits were tabulated into three categories, alpha, beta, and 
gamma, as follows: Alpha hits were “directly on the nose,” 
so to speak. Within the three minute period during which 
an item was being drawn and exposed, the subject recorded 
upon his record sheet his impression as to that drawing. 


TABLE I 
Final results, beta hits, all series, scored by two catalogues 


Expt. Carington scoring ASPR scoring 
CA Score 7.366 18.049 
Variance 43.030 166.378 
Sigma 6.560 12.899 
CR 1.12 1.40 
P 13 .08 
Score 8.845 19.524 
Variance 92.620 262.552 
Sigma 9.624 16.203 
CR 92 1.20 
P 18 12 
CC Score —1.953 —.241 
Variance 75.316 216.002 
Sigma 8.678 14.697 
CR —.23 —.02 
P Al 49 
CD Score 11.037 —16.369 
Variance 121.316 418.034 
Sigma 11.015 20.446 
CR 1.00 —.80 
P 14 21 
Total Score 27.248 20.963 
Variance 332.282 1062.966 
Sigma 18.229 32.603 
CR 1.49 64 
P 07 26 
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Beta hits were hits scored upon a drawing used on that 
same evening. Gamma hits were hits scored upon drawings 
- used during the appropriate series of evenings (rather than 
on the evenings of the other three series). Following Caring- 
ton, all statistics derive from the beta hits obtained. (Alphas 
of course are contained within the beta category. ) 


All of our data were scored both by Carington’s catalogue, 
using the multiple-unit procedure described by him, and by 
our own catalogue, with results as shown in Table I. It 
will be seen that the two results are not identical, although — 
generally more or less comparable; this finding is discussed 
in the other paper in this JouRNAL previously referred to. 
The table shows that in neither case was a significant over- 
all result obtained. 


The results are not, however, completely devoid of inter- 
est. Comparison of the four successive CR’s obtained when 
scored by our catalogue provides a curve as shown in 
Figure 1. This indicates that the phenomenon of initial 
success followed by subsequent decline—what we call the 
“Midas touch in reverse”—has once again been demon- 
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Fic. 1—CR’s obtained for four series of experiments, 
beta hits. ASPR catalogue. 
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Fic. 2.—CR’s obtained on four evenings, 
CA No. 1, 2, 3, and 4, beta hits. ASPR catalogue. 


strated. Moreover, when the scores of the first experi- 
ments (CA) are analyzed, a similar curve appears, as 
shown in Figure 2. It will be noted that the first evening’s 
work, as evaluated by the American catalogue, gave a CR 
of 2.88 (P = .002), which is significant. The results as 
plotted graphically in these two figures we believe to be 
the only significant finding in these experiments —the 
demonstration of another case of initial extrachance scor- 
ing, followed by a decline to subchance levels. 

The data were also examined in respect of alpha and 
gamma hits; the results were essentially without interest. 
The alpha hits are too scanty to permit adequate statistical 
analysis, and the gamma curves parallel those of the beta 
hits. 

Before concluding this brief report, one further matter 
requires clarification. During the winter of 1941-42 we had 
attempted a series of long-distance telepathy experiments 
patterned in a general way after Carington’s procedure, 
obtaining null results. Carington was able to show, in terms 
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of his association theory of paranormal cognition (5), that 
this failure may have been due to the fact that not only the 
actual target items, but all potential target items had been 
associated in the mind of the agent with the idea of the 
experiment. Our procedure at that time was as follows: 
Two of the present writers (GM and LD) chose 208 words 
which were considered suitable as target items. These 
words were then illustrated by a City College student. LD, 
who was subsequently the agent in the experiment, placed 
the drawings in envelopes, numbered them, etc., and thus 
was entirely familiar with all 208 potential originals. Re- 
garding this, Carington wrote: “Mrs. Dale was evidently 
the ‘culprit,’ so to speak, for there was every opportunity 
for the 208 potential originals to be firmly associated in her 
mind with the idea of the experiment—and that is all that 
is necessary” (6). 

The possibility exists that the present experiments will 
be subjected to similar criticisms because ET had inten- 
tionally, at the end of experiment CA, prepared a modified 
list of target items based upon Carington’s catalogue; cer- 
tain items considered by Carington to be suitable target 
items were either rejected or grouped together with other 
items to form a single target item. Thus, in experiment CA 
target items were drawn from all of the items set in Roman 
type in Carington’s catalogue, whereas in CB, CC, and CD 
target items were drawn from the modified list, which con- 
tained 311 items. Experiment CA (which was not signifi- 
cant as a whole) is exempt from criticism since there we 
followed, we believe, essentially the procedure outlined by 
Carington. In all experiments subsequent to CA, however, 
the situation in respect to ET was comparable to that of 
LD in the 1941-42 series: that is, all potential target items 
may have been associated in ET’s mind with the idea of the 
experiment by virtue of his labors to prepare the modified 
list. Therefore, in terms of Carington’s association theory 
a null result might again have been predicted if ET had 
been the only agent in experiments CB, CC, and CD. But 
this in fact was never the case (see List of Agents at end 
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of paper). The CR’s obtained on the two evenings when ET 
was not present (CC No. 1 and CD No.1) were, respec- 
tively, — .29 and—.78. Now as to the other agents: GM 
and LD were agents in CB; they were familiar with the 
Carington catalogue, but not with the modified list. (In- 
deed, if a reading acquaintance with the catalogue dis- 
qualified an agent, its value as a research tool would be 
very limited.) In experiment CC Dr. Lois'B. Murphy 
acted as one of the agents on two out of the three evenings. 
She was acquainted with neither catalogue nor modified 
list. Dr. Gertrude Schmeidler, who likewise had had no 
contact with the catalogue, with the modified list. nor with 
any part of the previous experiments, came to New York to 
act as an agent in CD. She took part on all three evenings. 
This use of “naive” agents throws further doubt upon the 
hypothesis that our null results may be attributed to lack 
of differentiation in the iii minds between target and 
non-target items. 

In conclusion, it may be stated that, although our results 
differ from his, we do believe that the Carington long- 
distance telepathy technique is a signal contribution and 
should be tried by other experimenters in other laboratories. 
We believe, moreover, that the phenomenon of initial suc- 
cess, which has been demonstrated over and over again, 
is worthy of further investigation, using entirely different 
types of experiments. 

LIST OF AGENTS | 

CA 1: ET, AW; 2: ET, AT, LD; 3: ET, AW; 4: ET, LD. CB 
1: GM, ET, LD; 2: ET, LD; 3: GM, ET, LD; 4: GM, ET, LD. 
CC 1: GM, LBM, LD; 2: GM, ET, LD; 3: GM, LBM, ET, LD. 
CD 1: GM, GS, LD; 2: GS, ET, LD. 3: GM, LBM, GS, ET, LD. 
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The Construction of an American Catalogue 


ERNEST TAVES 


Whately Carington has recently published the results of 
an extensive series of experiments in the paranormal cogni- 
tion of drawings and, in addition, a catalogue for use in 
evaluating the data that are obtained in the course of such 
experimentation (1, 2, 3, 4). The procedure used in these 
experiments evolved during the course of Carington’s 
search for a repeatable experiment. It is Carington’s view 
that repeatability of results has indeéd been achieved, and 
that the catalogue is an important step towards this attain- 
ment; for it permits us to know the actual value of any 
hit obtained in experiments with free drawings. Be this 
as it may, sufficient work has now been done at the Amer- 
ican Society for Psychical Research to warrant publication 
at this time of results obtained in our attempts to perform 
experiments of the “Carington type.” These results are 
reported in another paper in this issue of the JouRNAL 
(5). It is the purpose of the present paper specifically to 
discuss the construction and utility of, and the necessity 
for, an American catalogue, the homologue of Carington’s 
British catalogue, for use in evaluating data obtained from 
American subjects. We feel that the importance of Caring- 
ton’s catalogue as a forward step in the methodology of. 
conducting experiments with free drawings warrants the 
extension of his method to a still wider area of usefulness. 


In May, 1944, we performed the first of a series of four 
experiments using the Carington method, essentially as 
described by him. These four experimental series we des- 
ignated by the letter C, for Carington, and since there were 
four, they appear as CA, CB, etc. The first experiment, 
CA, continued through four evenings. The subjects were 
members or friends of our Society; most of them had been 
known to us for some time. The agents were Mrs. Dale, 
Dr. A. Taves, Miss Wellman, and the writer. The per- 
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cipients’ responses were scored by the Carington catalogue. 
It was found that to the history of our research had been 
added a characteristically recurring chapter: the ‘Midas. 
touch in reverse,” of which we have written elsewhere 
(6, 7), once again (not surprisingly, by this time) made its 
appearance. That is to say, the results were exceptionally 
good, beyond all limits of reasonable chance expectation, on 
the first night, but falling off into insignificance as the 
experiment continued. 


Accordingly, possessed of the suspicion that perhaps re- 
peatability of results was indeed susceptible of demonstra- 
tion by this procedure, Experiment CB was planned, and 
was performed in October, 1944. Again the experiment 
involved four evenings of work; the subjects were prin- 
cipally comprised of those who responded to an advertise- 
ment inserted in the “Personal” columns of the Saturday 
Review of Literature. The agents were Dr. Murphy, Mrs. 
Dale, and the writer. 


This time the results were much less impressive; thére 
was no spectacular success on the first night. Nevertheless, 
the level of significance achieved by Experiment CB as a 
whole was just under that of CA, and CA and CB taken 
together were more significant, in the statistical sense, than 
CA alone had been. We felt, therefore, that the effort had 
been of some interest. 


During the scoring of CB, however, certain suspicions 
arose regarding the justification for our continued use of 
a catalogue based upon responses of British subjects in 
scoring material from American subjects. For example, 
one of the CB target items was teapot and, as it happened, 
_ the score on this particular drawing was negative; that is, 
percipients in this experiment did not draw as many tea- 
pots (at the appropriate times) as they should have drawn 
by chance, if the values in the Carington catalogue are 
applied. Now it is at once apparent that tea and all things 
associated with it have in English culture a somewhat 
different meaning and significance from that found among 
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ourselves. Thus the possibility suggested itself to us that 
if teapot is a commoner object in England than here, our 
scoring is vitiated, or at least penalized, if we compare our 
subjects’ responses with an artificially high expectation, 
based on the Carington catalogue. Another ‘item was 
mug or tankard. Here also, perhaps, cultural differences 
between our two nations might penalize our scoring. 

On the other hand, certain other drawings used as tar- 
gets, such as saxophone, are possibly more characteristically 
American than British. Although in the course of suf- 
ficiently extended research these differences should balance 
each other when using very large quantities of material, 
we decided that for accurate work in evaluating our experi- 
ments it would be advisable to use a catalogue which was 
demonstrably suitable for American subjects. The data 
thus far in hand were insufficient for this purpose, how- 
ever, and we proposed to extend our research, performing 
Experiments CC and CD with three ends in mind: We 
wished to see (1) whether the positive trend of CA and 
CB would maintain itself, (2) whether comparative scor- 
ing by Carington’s catalogue and an American catalogue 
would reveal significant differences, and (3) whether the 
use of completely “naive” agents would favorably affect 
the results (see pp. 149-150). 

During November, 1944, Experiment CC was per- 
formed. It continued through only three evenings. Sub- 
jects were recruited to a large extent from a gathering of 
professional people addressed by Dr. Murphy, to which 
were added certain subjects from the previous two experi- 
ments. Agents were Dr. and Mrs. Murphy, Mrs. Dale, and 
the writer. This experiment was followed in January, 1945, 
by CD, which also took place on three evenings. For this 
experiment subjects were recruited largely from an adver- 
tisement inserted in the New York Times. Agents were 
Dr. and Mrs. Murphy, Mrs. Dale, Dr. G. R. Schmeidler, 
and the writer. 

These two latter experiments were first scored by Car- 
ington’s catalogue. CC was insignificantly negative (CR = 
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— .23) and CD was somewhat positive (CR = 1.00). The 
entire series (CA, CB, CC, and CD) was positive, but not 
significantly so (CR = 1.49). 

It remained to tabulate the 8723 drawings made by our 
percipients, to prepare our own American catalogue, and 
to score all the data with this new tool. This represents 
the responses of 272 American (and Canadian) subjects, 
taking part in from one to fourteen evenings of experi- 
mental work. The American catalogue is thus based on 
a sample almost as extensive as that of the Carington 
catalogue. 

The first evening’s work in Experiment CA (designated 
CA #1) remained significantly positive (CR = 2.88), but 
less so than when scored with the Carington catalogue 
(CR = 3.62). The main results are presented in the other 
paper appearing in this issue of the JourNAL; Table I 
shows simply the critical ratios obtained for the series of 
experiments as scored by the two catalogues. 


TABLE I 
Critical ratios obtained in scoring experimental 
drawings by two catalogues, beta hits! 


Expt. Carington ASPR 


CA 1.12 1.40 
CB 92 1.20 
CC — 23 — .02 
CD 1.00 — .80 


Total 1.49 64 


It is apparent that the results are quite comparable, with 
the exception of CD, where a marked difference appears. 
' We may now examine the basis for this discrepancy. In 
Table II are presented the results for these three evenings’ 
work. The largest difference is found on the second evening. 


Further breakdown into the individual drawings involved 
yields results as shown in Table III, where weighted scores 
1 See pp. 146-147. 
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TABLE II 
Critical ratios obtained in scoring Experiment CD 
by two catalogues, beta hits 


ASPR 


CD ¢1 69 — 78 
CD #2 2.11 — 29 
CD #3 — 66 — 26 


Total 


Carington 


1.00 — 80 


on each target are shown, as scored by the two catalogues 
(the scores are so weighted as to render them comparable). 


TABLE III 


Weighted Scores obtained in scoring Experiment CD #2 
by two catalogues, beta hits 


Target item Carington ASPR Difference 
37 114 77 

potato 27 115 88 
flag 24 — 168 — 192 
rolling pin 9 63 54. 
anvil —7 — 41 — 4 
army tank —5 43 — 38 
bellows 0 0 0 
beetle — 4 — 75 — 71 
pear 26 — 24 — 50 


Thus we arrive at flag as the item principally responsible 
for the difference between the two scorings. Flag is ap- 
parently a less frequently drawn item in England than 
here. Accordingly, when our hits on this target are scored 
by the Carington catalogue, the results are spuriously high. 
This and other differences, cumulating, comprise the basis 
for the final divergence of values. The significance of such 
cultural differences is not a proper topic upon which to 
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enlarge in this paper; suffice it to say that in Carington’s 
and our research these differences are clearly demonstrated 
to exist, indicating that the catalogue used in scoring ex- 
periments in the paranormal cognition of drawings must 
be based upon the same national population as that from 
which the percipients are drawn. 


It appears, therefore, that the new American catalogue 
should be used in subsequent experiments with drawings 
in which American percipients are used. The catalogue is 
available at the offices of the American Society for Psy- 
chical Research for the use of investigators making such 
studies. 
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In Memory of Lord Balfour 


LYDIA W. ALLISON 


The death of Gerald William Balfour, second Earl of 
Balfour, adds another distinguished name to the vanished 
generation which founded or was familiar and in full 
sympathy with the plans and purposes of the Society for 
Psychical Research from its earliest days. Lord Balfour 
died on January 15th of this year at his home in Whit- 
tingehame, at the age of ninety-one. He was educated at 
Eton, and at Trinity College, Cambridge, and held the 
honorary degree of LL.D from that University. He at- 
tained considerable prominence in politics during the latter 
part of the nineteenth century and the early years of the 
twentieth. But it is with his contributions to psychical re- 
search that we are concerned here. 


When Lord Balfour was elected President of the Society 
in 1906 he followed an eminent line of predecessors, among 
whom Henry Sidgwick, William James, Frederic W. H. 
Myers, Sir Oliver Lodge, and Sir William Barrett may 
be mentioned. All of them had taken an active part in the 
work of the Society. In his Presidential Address, Lord 
Balfour sadly confessed that he had in no way shared in 
the labors of the Society, nor so much as contributed a 
single paper to its Proceedings. During more than a 
quarter of a century after the foundation of the Society, he 
had only been able, in the intervals of a busy life, to read 
and reflect on the evidence accumulated by others. He 


referred to himself, in fact, as a “sleeping partner” in the 
firm. 


But in the decades that lay ahead Lord Balfour played 
an important and active part in the progress of the Society. 
All the members of the group of automatists concerned in 
the cross correspondences made a practice of sending their 
scripts to him, or to Mr. J. G. Piddington, by both of whom 
they were carefully studied, annotated, and preserved. 
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Lord Balfour’s scholarship, insight, and fine critical 
sense are at once apparent in his various contributions to 
Proceedings. His reports on the “Statius” and “Ear of 
Dionysius” cases, both of which are concerned with prov- 
ing personal identity after death, are among his most 
impressive papers. And as late as 1935 there appeared his 
exhaustive and fascinating study, “The Psychological As- 
pects of Mrs. Willett’s Mediumship.” It will be remembered 
that Mrs. Willett was the sensitive whose remarkable powers 
were demonstrated in both the above mentioned cases, as 
well as in the evidentially compelling ‘Lethe Scripts,” 
reported by Sir Oliver Lodge and by Mrs. Verrall. Lord 
Balfour’s personal belief, arrived at after prolonged study 
and investigation, leaned strongly toward survival and the 
reality of communication after death. But his arguments 
were characterized by logic and understatement rather than 
by the desire to make out a case. 


In his Presidential Address in 1906 Lord Balfour ad- 
vanced the idea that the human individual is an ordered 
association of psychic units, or centers of consciousness, 
telepathically interconnected. “I cannot pretend,” he wrote 
in 1935 “that the idea has met with any general acceptance. 
It has, however, received the powerful support of Professor 
William McDougall, who adopted it in his Presidential 
Address to the Society for the year 1920, and has once 
more emphatically maintained it in his Outline of Abnormal 
Psychology. I still look upon it as a simplifying and unifying 
hypothesis which may help to explain much that is mysteri- 
‘ous and perplexing in the region of Psychical Research.” 
The interaction within the group of selves which Lord 
Balfour conceived to be telepathic “by no means excluded 
the possibility—or even the probability—of a similar inter- 

between them and a spiritual environment external 
m.” 

in his study of Mrs. Willett’s mediumship Lord Balfour 
approached his subject from the purely mental standpoint. 
“T do not contend,” he said, “that the interaction of mind 
and body has no bearing upon the questions to be discussed. 
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But the phenomena with which I am specially concerned 
relate not to interaction of mind with body, but to that of 
mind with mind, and I do not believe that much light is 
likely to be thrown upon them by attempts to correlate 
thought with brain function. The doctrine of psycho- 
physical parallelism I am unable to accept in any form.” 


I was not personally acquainted with Lord Balfour, 
although I met him on one or two occasions, and I have 
drawn largely on S.P.R. Proceedings for these lines. But 
when Dr. Walter Franklin Prince went to England in the 
summer of 1930 to deliver his Presidential Address to the 
Society, he was Lord Balfour’s guest for a few days at his 
home in Woking. Dr. Prince recalled with pleasure how 
much he had enjoyed the cordial hospitality of Lord Bal- 
four, his charming and human qualities, and his delightful 
manner of relating interesting and amusing anecdotes. 


My own clearest recollection of Lord Balfour extends 
back to the summer of 1932, when the Society celebrated 
its Jubilee. Mrs. Henry Sidgwick had been elected “Pres- 
ident of Honour” for that eventful year. Among other 
important speakers on the program, which extended over 
several days, Mrs. Sidgwick had been expected to deliver 
an address on the History of the Society. But her advanced 
age and failing strength prevented her from carrying out 
the original plan. Her brother, Lord Balfour, read her 
paper instead. When he had finished he added a few words 
of his own, which must have given him no small satisfac- 


tion. To many in the large audience it was an epoch-making 
announcement : 


_ “Some of you may have felt that the note of caution and reserve 
has possibly been over-emphasized in Mrs. Sidgwick’s paper. If so, 
they may be glad to hear what I am about to say. Conclusive proof 
of survival is notoriously difficult to obtain. But the evidence may 
be such as to produce belief, even though it fall short of conclusive 
proof. I have Mrs. Sidgwick’s assurance—an assurance which I am 
permitted to Convey to this meeting—that, upon the evidence before 
her, she herself is a firm believer both in survival and in the reality 
of communication between the living and the dead.” 
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Correspondence on “Difficulties Confronting 
the Survival Hypothesis” 


From Mr. Edmond P. Gibson 
Detroit, Michigan 


In the April issue of the JourNAL, Dr. Gardner Murphy 
contributed an article entitled “Difficulties Confronting the 
Survival Hypothesis” which would appear to make the 
inquiry of almost insuperable difficulty before it is well 
begun. Granting that the problems are great, and that the 
going is in a relatively foggy country at best, it seems to 
me that the difficulties enumerated are stressed to a greater 
extent than they need be. 


The biological difficulty, first mentioned, consists of an 
attempt to fit the idea of survival into the framework of 
current biological concepts, which in turn are a curious 
derivation from the predispositions of nineteenth century 
materialism, modified somewhat grudgingly by twentieth 
century experiment. Biology, like any other science, is not 
eager to accept hypotheses which run counter to its current 
ideology. Witness the long series of controversies en- 
gendered by the theories of organic evolution, the germ 
theory of disease, and the crystalline structure of viruses, 
to name but a few. Each of these new theories brought 
about conflict and later modified the total picture. It would 
seem that the inevitable result is that theory has to be 
revised to agree with fact. Aristotle gives way to Galileo, 
Galen is modified by the discoveries of Harvey, and Newton 
is being superseded by Einstein. The biological difficulty 
mentioned applies as forcefully to extrasensory perception 
in its various forms—telepathy, clairvoyance, precognition, 
retrocognition. It is totally unable to contain the idea for 
psychokinesis, although the evidence for the above non- 
temporal and nonspatial capacities of the human mind is 
much more meticulous than that upon which many bio- 
logical dogmas are based. Hence it will be seen that the 
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biological difficulty mentioned applies as forcefully to all 
aspects of psychical research as it does to the survival 
problem, and will continue to do so until biological hypo- 
theses are slowly modified. It thus seems to the writer that 
the biological difficulties are overemphasized. 


The cultural difficulty appears to a large extent to be 
dependent upon what is meant by survival. It may or may 
not be a real difficulty. Certainly the survivalist would have 
to admit modifications of any personality surviving in a 


_ changed environment, unless he wishes to plunge into the 


completely materialistic concepts of the spiritualist’s “Sum- 
merland.” Dr. Murphy mentions that in certain cultures, 
primitive mediumship deals almost exclusively with gods, 
goddesses, and devils, to the exclusion of the spirits of the 
dead. This would appear to be the case to a limited extent, 
but such a large amount of primitive magic is devoted to 
keeping the spirits of the recently dead properly confined 
to their new abode, and away from the human environment, 
that the situation mentioned appears to be exceptional 
rather than general. I remember only one anthropological 
treatise in which the primitive mediumship described dealt 
only with communications from gods and devils. It was a 
study of mediumship among the Chinese, and was written 
by a Christian missionary. The title of the book is forgotten. 
With this exception, my reading would tend to indicate that 
the gods and devils produced by most primitive mediums 
are inextricably mixed with the spirits of the dead. Which 
shall be produced in quantity probably rests upon the 
effects of environmental suggestion upon the medium. 


There is little question that the “controls” or dissociated 
personalities of the trance medium display extreme sug- 
gestibility at times, as well as considerable dramatic ability, 
as pointed out by Dr. Murphy. They fish for normal clues 
from the sitter whenever possible, and gather further clues 
paranormally from the sitter’s conscious or unconscious 
mind. Certainly the control is not conducting a téte-d-téte 
with the communicator, and then delivering a transcript of 
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the conversation to the sitter. The warped and twisted con- 
dition of the material brought forth by the medium indicates 
the situation involved is more complicated than the simple 
drama presented in the séance room. Most mediumistic 
sittings require no further explanation than a paranormal 
search of the sitter’s unconscious, with or without a dra- 
matic presentation of the material so obtained. But this 
explanation does not cover adequately many of the more 
exceptional cases mentioned by Dr. Murphy, and others 
which are obtainable in the files and libraries of the societies 
for psychical research. 


Paranormal filching certainly does not explain the abor- 
tive case engineered by Dr. Stanley Hall and Dr. Amy 
Tanner, with their animus against psychical research.’ Drs. 
Hall and Tanner administered to Mrs. Piper’s “Hodgson” 
control a massive dose of suggestion concerning a fictitious 
Bessie Beals. In this case, the Hodgson control did not 
read the sitters’ minds, which were bent on deception; 
nevertheless the control elaborated on the suggestions made. 
It should be remembered that the Hall-Tanner “research” 
took place during a period when Mrs. Piper’s paranormal 
powers were at an ebb. The Hall-Tanner “Hodgson” made 
no survival case for himself, and scarcely came up to Mrs. 
Piper’s normal knowledge of Hodgson, when living. As a 
personality the Hodgson of the Hall-Tanner period re- 
sembles the earlier Phinuit of the first reported Piper 
trances much more than he resembles the living Hodgson. 
The Hodgson control, however, is considerably less clever 
than Phinuit, who seemed to be able to delve at will into 
the mind of the sitter, giving continual evidence of telepathy. 
The Hodgson encountered by Drs. Hall and Tanner seemed 
incapable of telepathy, failed to read the experimental 
intent and dishonesty of the approach, while accepting sug- 
gestion most liberally. 


There would seem to be as much difference between the 
dreamy Hodgson of the 1909 series and George Pelham of 


1 Studies in Spiritism, by Amy E. Tanner, Ph.D. Introduction by G. Stanley 
Hall. D. Appleton and Company, New York, 1910. 
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the 1892 and subsequent series’ as there is between a man 
anesthetized and a man in the full possession of his mental 
powers. The Pelham control had a clarity of mental re- 
sponse that exceeded that of the other Piper controls of 
the period and separated this personality from the others. 
It approximated the response of the living G. P. This early 
series strains the dramatic theory to the breaking point, 
and is more informative than dozens of misconceived ex- 
periments of the Hall-Tanner variety. 


In Dr. Murphy’s outline of survival evidence’ in the 


January issue of the JouRNAL many striking cases are 


summarized, and there are many more in the literature 
which have a direct bearing upon the problem to be studied. 


I am listing a few cases which I believe might be included — 


in a study of this problem. 


Dr. James H. Hyslop reported an unusual case of “inva- 
sion” which he described as the Thompson-Gifford case, 
and which was presented in the Proceedings of this Society 
(Vol. III, 1909). Summarized, he reported it in a popular 
study of the survival question.‘ 


Another case of invasion, less well-reported however, is 
that of the “Watseka Wonder.” * 

A third case is one in which a child communicator steals 
the show from the pompous Phinuit in two early Piper 
sittings held for Mrs. S. W. Sutton and Mrs. Howard.° 


The investigations of Sir William Crookes have been 
treated with silence by a good many psychical researchers. 
At the time they were made they ran the gauntlet of a body 
of orthodox scientific opinion which Dr. Murphy has char- 
acterized as naive. Perhaps the work of Crookes in physical 
phenomena may point the way to further qualitative and 


2 Proc. S.P.R., Vol. XIII (1897-98), pp. 284-582. 


3“An Outline of Survival Evidence,” Journat A.S.P.R., Vol. XXXIX, 
January, 1945, pp. 2-34. 


4 Contact with the Other World, The Century Co., New York, 1920. 


5 The Watseka Wonder, by E. W. Stevens, Religio-Philosophical oe 
Hane, i 1887. (See also F. W. H. Myers, Human Personality, Vol. I, 
pp. 360-368. 


6 Proc. S.P.R., Vol. XIII (1897-98), pp. 484-494. 
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quantitative study when a sufficiently gifted subject be- 
comes available to us. 


As noted by Dr. Murphy, the paranormal gifts of the 
sensitive may argue against the survival hypothesis in a 
certain sense. They do throw into question whether a sup- 
posed communicator is actually endeavoring to get through, 
or is a fictitious construct derived from paranormal delving 
and the wishes of the sitter. The testimony of the sensitive, 
for whatever it is worth, always favors the first hypothesis. 
The testimony of the sitter often favors the second. Perhaps 
both are correct on occasion. With the highly developed 
powers exhibited by certain mediums it becomes difficult 
either to support or dismiss the survival hypothesis. Certain 
sensitives have paranormal abilities that are extraspatial 
and extratemporal. This suggests that certain aspects of 
mental activity are not delimited by the physical environ- 
ment, and may survive the physical environment, although 
this argument proves nothing. 


The mental make-up of these great sensitives is not con- 
stricted in any way by the present biological viewpoint, and 
the abilities manifested do not fit into the framework of 


our present orthodox biological and psychological hypo- 
theses. 


Granting that survival is not proven, it is suggested in 
many aspects of psychic phenomena. The difficulties we 
must face regarding the survival hypothesis may not be 
as formidable as they appear at the moment. Our ideas 
regarding survival and what could survive will change as 
the over-all picture changes, due to the impact of more 
research. It would seem that the immediate goal should be 
more and better research. That this should be conducted 
with as little bias and as much freedom from preconception 
as possible, almost goes without saying. In the past, how- 
ever, certain research organizations have attempted to de- 
limit the field of research to their preconceptions. This has 
increased the focus on certain aspects of paranormal activity 
and aided in their investigation, but it has also thrust other 
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aspects outside the pale and limited the scope of the work. 
This does not serve to help present a complete picture of 
the paranormal faculties of man. All phenomena which may 
be subject to observation and experiment should be in- 
cluded in the field of inquiry, for attempts at delimitation 
may throw out clues that are highly significant. 


To repeat, our endeavor at the moment should be for 
more and better investigation, financed by endowments 
which will widen the scope of activity. The immediate effect 
is to enhance human values; proof or disproof of the 


survival hypothesis may lie ahead at the end of a long road 
of additional study. 


From Mr. Arthur Goadby 
New York, N. Y. 


Dr. Murphy in a very able paper, “Difficulties Confront- 
ing the Survival Hypothesis,” that appeared in the April 
issue of the JOURNAL, expresses the opinion that survival 
has not yet been proven true; for the reason, as he states, 
that all the evidence seems to be susceptible of explanation 
by the subconscious psychological powers of incarnate man, 
such as telepathy, clairvoyance, precognition, etc. 


Though in an earlier article he admits that “we know 
rather little regarding the limits of supernormal capacities,” 
and therefore should be cautious of assigning any function 
to the living “which transcends any power of which we are 
reasonably sure,” nevertheless the scientific hypotheses on 
which he premises his conclusions in the present article 
seem to me to carry those conclusions far beyond reasonable 
warrant, for there are difficulties sar etn the non- 
survival hypothesis also. 


The reluctance of orthodox science in general to admit 
the probability, or even the possibility, of survival is due 
in my estimation largely to its own misconceptions regard- 
ing what Dr. Murphy mentions as the “one fundamental 


1“An Outline of Survival Evidence,” Journat A.S.P.R., January, 1945. 
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unity, the ultimate nature of which we are not likely to 


guess for a long time.” At the very outset of his discussion 
he writes: 


“ .. the electrical particles which we call ‘matter’ have 
through eons of time grouped themselves in ever more com- 
plex ways; the more stable modes of grouping tend to 
endure, the unstable to disappear. It is in this way that the 
simplest living things appear to have arisen. No one, of 
course, knows the origin of life; but there appears to be 
no permanently unbridgeable gap between the organization 
and behavior of certain non-living particles and the organi- 
zation and behavior of very simple unicellular organisms” 
which, he then predicates, eventually build themselves up 
into more complex forms, although he does not proffer any 
suggestion as to what new factor suddenly intervened dur- 
ing the infinitude of time originally to cause this grouping. 


Now presently, according to his hypothesis, these non- 
living (and therefore unconscious) particles become mysteri- 
ously endowed with “life’’; and then they begin “to take 
on attributes” (but from whence he does not state) such 
as “powers of growth,” then, progressively, by emergent 
evolution, they develop “nervous. systems,” and thereby 
achieve ‘awareness’”—then create an “environment” until 
finally they culminate with “mind” and “personality.” Thus 
out of a hypothetical grouping of “non-living” and there- 
fore dead particles Dr. Murphy derives a living organic 
universe with all its infinite variety of constellations, laws, 
planets, and, on our earth at least, the marvels of human 
genius and culture. 


Now just what has really happened in this cosmogony 
that he is presenting to us? Is it is not simply this: that he 
has added to his conception of original dead “particles” 
such attributes as he finds in himself? So once again we 
are reminded that what we see in nature is a reflection of 
ourselves. “Man,” said Protagoras “is the measure of all 
things.” Moreover, it is to the human brain that Dr. Murphy 
ascribes the credit for all our world’s cultural achievements, 
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notwithstanding the fact that the physical brain is declared 
by science to be composed of the very same kind of electrical 
particles which he posits had been originally “non-living,” 
hence unconscious, dead. 


Sirve science claims that its knowledge is based on 
experience and reason, let us therefore reduce these proposi- . 


tions to a syllogism (and incidentally be prepared for a 
reductio ad absurdum) : 


Matter was originally dead; man arose from it. 

Man does not know when, or how, life began, nor if it 
ever did begin. 

Therefore man does not know if he is alive. 


Since this conclusion is of course contrary to experience, 
then one of these premises must be wrong. As the second 
premise is true, then the first must be false. So we amend 
it, and posit the theorem: 

If-matter was originally dead then Man (consciousness) 
did not arise from it. 

Accordingly we are not surprised when Dr. Murphy 
presently appears to amend his previous statement about 
consciousness having arisen out of “non-living matter” for 
he next declares that consciousness and matter are twin 
aspects of a single unity. “Mind and body are not things 
about which we have ultimate knowledge, nor can we say 
that one is the ‘cause’ of the other. They might perhaps 
best be conceived as two aspects of one fundamental unity 
... the living organism is a psychophysical unity” (p. 70). 

In other words, this doubly-aspected unity posited by 
Dr. Murphy is a parallelism of mind and matter, neither 
one of whose aspects arose out of the other, or can even 
exist without the other; so that when the body “dies” the 
life and consciousness which had originally been “taken on 
as attributes by non-living matter” eons before (and pre- 
sumably have existed ever since) suddenly cease to exist at 
all. This is the logical deduction from the hypothesis known 
as psychophysical parallelism, which may be symbolized by 
a disk whose two inseparable sides represent respectively 
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“mind” and “body.” Naturally, after having categorically 
declared that man when living is inseparable from his body, 
Dr. Murphy finds that “the biological point of view makes 
it difficult to think of any aspect of awareness as continuing 
independently of the very substratum which has given it its 
place in nature,” or to conceive (from the biological point 
of view) of “personality as independent of the living 
organism (the body )—so as to survive beyond death .. .” 


Nevertheless, while he expresses his misgivings even 
about these conclusions (for he declares that at present we 
really have no ultimate knowledge about mind and body), 
yet he holds to a metaphysical hypothesis that has many 
difficulties, even to the extent that he categorically states 
an opinion as an ultimate fact—namely, that the “living 
organism is a psychophysical unity’—when he has just 
disclaimed that we have any ultimate knowledge about such 
things at all. Moreover, in his use of the term “psycho- 
physical” there is a grave ambiguity, for the word “physi- 
cal” has been used here to connote such diverse ideas as 
“non-living matter,” “substratum,” “electrical particles,” 
“living organism,” and “body.” This ambiguity would in 
itself invalidate parallelism as a possible theory explanatory 
of all phases of psychic phenomena. Moreover, the word 
“physical” should be held strictly to connote pure matter 
until it be shown how any “non-living” matter ever came, 


as alleged, to be infused with life so as to become a living 
organism. 


Thus it would appear that Dr. Murphy’s reservations in 
respect to survival are due not only to his exactitudes in 


regard to evidence, but also to the system of metaphysics 
he has sponsored. 


For instance, it seems that he has based his conclusions 
largely on those cases where supernormal cognition appears 
to transcend time and space and to “filch” information from 
the minds of distant people by virtue of some rapport, and 
even to predict the future, and tap hidden treasures of the 
past. “Rather, it appears” he writes “that space is utterly 
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irrelevant to the issue; the mind makes contact with that 


which is relevant to its purpose . . . ideas which are related 
tend to function as a unit.” 


Assuming these powers to exist in the subconscious mind 
of the living, yet are they more of a difficulty for the 
hypothesis of non-survival than for that of survival; for 
if incarnate man is a psychophysical unity then such filching 
could not occur. For if the percipient’s thought is tied to 
his physical body and yet can reach into the mind of a 
distant person, then such thought would have to carry an 
appropriate part of his body along with it. If, however, it 
be urged that the percipient’s thought itself does not 
“travel,” then we must posit the theory that the quest is 
consummated by those psychic links which Dr. Murphy 
calls ideas. But according to his fundamental hypothesis 
these ideas would have to have some material substratum 
also; thus in their transit matter would have to pass through 
matter, as for instance through the walls of a room. Is 
science prepared to admit the possibility of that? 

The survival hypothesis, on the other hand, predicates 
simply that the physical body is merely a sheath and that 
the real individual remains after death what he was before, 
and can at times, even while in the body, transcend all 
physical trammels. And this power to filch would then be 
proof that the mind, whether incarnate or discarnate, can 
transcend matter and space, and therefore time. Since time 
does not limit the mind, then the mind, the consciousness 
of the individual, survives, endures. 


From Mrs. E. W. Allison 
New York, N. Y. 


In his admirable article “Difficulties Confronting the 
Survival Hypothesis,” in the April issue of the JouRNAL, 
Dr. Murphy includes two cases as illustrations which I 
think lend themselves to a closer examination, and I would 
like to call certain points to his attention. Dr. Murphy 
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writes concerning the “Ear of Dionysius” case: “The point 
we are making . . . is to the effect that while many things 
in the messages are characteristic of Verrall and Butcher, 
it is not in the least characteristic of intelligent communi- 
cators, carrying out a plan, to make a preliminary approach, 
and then to drop the whole thing and turn to other matters 


until new conditions are likely to endanger the whole test” 
(pp. 89-90). 


I suggest that Dr. Verrall may have been blocked by the 
method of the experimenters. Lord Balfour and Mr. J. G. 
Piddington, who studied the scripts as they came, were not 
uneasy at the delay, and not without justification. The 
earlier scripts contained the passages that the experiment 
was “something good and worth doing,” and “that there 
were additional references yet to come which may take a 
considerable time.” According to Lord Balfour, there was 
reason to think after script “C” that some attempts would 
be made to produce a cross correspondence on the subject 
in the scripts of other automatists. The experimenters also 
thought that Gurney, who appeared to take chief charge 
of arrangements on the other side, may have been unwilling 
to allow an interruption in the important series of scripts 
of Mrs. Willett, occupied with a totally different subject, 
that began shortly after the third Verrall script. During the 
interval attempts were made to refer to the “Dionysius” 
case elsewhere. There is good ground for believing that 
these attempts met with at least a partial success in the 
scripts of Mrs. King. Thus the experimenters were content 
to wait, without troubling their heads overmuch about 


the conundrum, until more light would be thrown on the 
problem. 


But one wonders what would have happened had the 
experimenters taken a more direct approach and sent a 
message of inquiry to Gurney, through Mrs. Willett, for 
which they had ample opportunity. From their intimate 
knowledge of all the scripts of the various automatists such 
a procedure must have seemed inadvisable to them. 
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In the earlier “Statius” case we have an almost parallel 

situation—an interval of more than a year between the first 
and second scripts. Somewhere, although I cannot now find 
the exact passage, Lord Balfour has said that the two cases 
must stand or fall together. It was supposed from the begin- 
ning that Dr. Verrall was connected with the “Statius” 
case. The “passage” to which allusion was made in the first 
script completely baffled the group of researchers, but did 
‘not lead to any action on their part. The subject had been 
almost forgotten when it was unexpectedly revived, more 
than a year later. The fact that the first script eventually 
turned out to be the most important one is of particular 
interest, since this was not the case in “Dionysius.” 


The responsibility for the delay, which Dr. Murphy 
thinks “not in the least characteristic of intelligent com- 
municators” cannot, I think, be placed exclusively at Dr. 
Verrall’s door. With Mrs. Leonard and other mediums a 
leading question, conveying no information, has often re- 
sulted in excellent evidence. I do not mean to imply that 
such a course is desirable if it can be avoided. But Dr. 
Verrall may have had no control of the situation. In any 
event, the intentional laissez faire procedure, of the experi- 


_ menters was of small help to Dr. Verrall, in both of these 


cases, if later he is to be held entirely responsible for the 
delay. In this part of my letter I have paraphrased largely 


from various papers in several volumes of S.P.R. Pro- 
ceedings. 


The other case (pp. 79-80) is of paramount importance, 
if we can accept it as direct evidence for the process of 
filching and sifting among the minds of the living. It there- 
fore seems to justify further scrutiny. 


The case is quoted in full in our JouRNAL from an essay 
by Lily Dougall. The publication of this essay led Mrs. 
Sidgwick to examine the case more fully because, if valid, 
it had considerable theoretical interest. It turned out that 
the incident was told to Miss Dougall by Miss A from 
memory, more than twenty-five years after its occurrence 
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and with no independent confirmation. Miss A had no idea 
who the medium concerned was. Under the circumstances 
Mrs. Sidgwick did not press Miss A for publication, except 
for the account privately printed in the S.P.R. Journal 
(July, 1918, p. 209-211). Personally, however, Mrs. Sidg- 
wick attached weight to the case. 

Miss Dougall leaves the reader with the impression that 
Mrs. B (the sitter) was not aware of the distressing 
matters that occupied Miss A’s mind at the time of the 
sitting—the sudden death by accident of a near relative. 
This was one of the two appropriate visions described by 
the medium to Mrs. B. But Mrs. Sidgwick discovered that 
Mrs. B had known about the accident. It should be men- 


tioned that Miss Dougall described the incident on the 
authority of Miss A. 


Taking the weaknesses of Miss A’s memory into account, 
one is perhaps inclined to attach too much weight to the 
normal explanations that suggest themselves in the case of 
the other vision, and that of the Chinaman in native dress. 
It does not seem worth while to enlarge on these items, but 
rather to suggest that we keep our eyes open for a more 
water-tight case in support of Dr. Murphy’s important 
hypothesis. | 


( 


Correspondence on the Carington Theory 


From Dr. Gertrude R. Schmeidler 
New York, 


After reading Mr. Whately Carington’s beautifully 
straightforward and consistent Association Theory of 
Paranormal Cognition,’ and Mrs. Reeves’ provocative com- 
ments on it,” it seemed to me that some supplementary 
remarks might well be made about a point which Mrs. 
Reeves mentioned, but did not discuss in detail: the 
classical doctrine of Associationism in its relation to Mr. 
Carington’s theory. 


May I preface these suggestions by a brief review of 
Mr. Carington’s thesis? It rests on two assumptions: the 
first, and the one which I shall try to supplement, is the 
famous old law of association of ideas; namely, that two 
ideas become connected in the mind by virtue of being 
experienced together. The second supposes that, to some 
extent, the minds of an experimenter and a percipient 
overlap, or have elements in common. Thus the theory 
states that if both experimenter and percipient are think- 
ing of the same idea, and if that idea (Mr. Carington 
designates it as “E” if it is the “idea of the experiment,” 
and otherwise as a “K-idea”) is associated in the experi- 
menter’s mind with the telepathic message, then it will 
ipso facto tend to be associated in the percipient’s mind 
with the telepathic message. 


Obviously this theory is in danger of explaining too 
much: having accounted so neatly for telepathic success, 
it needs to be modified to make room for the many cases 
where paranormal cognition does not occur. One such 
modification comes when the law of association is re- 
examined in the light of modern psychological research: 
as Mrs. Reeves has pointed out, and as Mr. Carington 


1Proc. S.P.R., Vol. XLVII (1944) pp. 155-228. 
2JournaL A.S.P.R., April, 1945, pp. 95-112. 
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would probably be the first to admit, the classical theory 
of Associationism does not tell the whole story of the 
workings of the human mind. Thus if we supplement the 
elegant. simplicity of the Association Theory with an em- 
phasis on the relation of the telepathic message to the 
individual percipient, with his complex patterns of attitudes 
and desires, it seems to me that we shall have a second 
approximation to a theory of paranormal cognition which 
is one step closer to real events than Mr. Carington’s initial 
theory. 


May I illustrate this point with an example from the 
original article? Mr. Carington, calling the experimenter 
X and the percipient Y, says: “For those who do not 
object to very crude analogies, not to be taken too seriously, 
it is rather as if X and Y were in two boats, and X wished 
to transfer to Y some object too heavy to pass across the 
gap; so he ties it to a rope, drops it over the side, and 
throws Y the other end of the rope. O is the object to 
be transferred, the associative performance is the tying 
of the knot, and E is the rope. 


_ “Evidently, however, it doesn’t matter what sort of a 
rope is used; and correspondingly there is no special merit 
about the ‘idea’ of the experiment,’ E, as opposed to any 
other idea, K say. Any idea with which X can associate 
O and capable of being presented to Y will, in principle, 
do as well” (pp. 176-177). 


But here, anyone who has been concerned with problems 
of motivation will be tempted to interpose, with consider- 
able emphasis, that it does indeed matter “what sort of rope 
is used,” because the idea of the experiment is so integrally 
related to the subject’s attitude that it will be a crucial 
factor in the success of his paranormal cognition. Even 
in terms of Mr. Carington’s analogy, the rope is impor- 
tant: if it is too thin it will snap. Or imagine that a hand 
grenade is fastened to the throwing end; Y will hurl the 
rope away from his boat with all the energy at his com- 
mand, and end up farther from O than he was initially. 
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In research on paranormal cognition, just such difficul- 
ties arise. The experimental subject will sometimes act 
as if his interest were not strong enough, and will score 
at chance—as if the rope were too thin. And some sub- 
jects seem to reject the “idea of the experiment” almost 
as if the possibility of paranormal experience were loaded 
with high explosive; their scores are often lower than 


chance expectation, like the Y who throws away the rope 
to which O is fastened. 


Mr. Carington might argue that the experienced mariner 
will know intuitively what rope is suitable; so that, if only 
we stay within reasonable limits, “it doesn’t matter what 
sort of a rope is used.” But the analogy still would hold, for 
it seems to be true that some experimenters, such as Mr. 
Carington himself, have an intuitive feeling for a suitable 
“idea of the experiment,” which determines their choice 
of appropriate motivating conditions and leads to success- 
ful results. My point is that the limits of variation for 
the rope, or K-idea, ought to be carefully defined, so that 
at least one additional dimension should be included in a 
description of the experimental situation in which a subject 
will score successfully. To forsake the metaphor, it seems 
to me that in a description of procedure as much emphasis 
should be laid on a subject’s attitude toward his participa- 
tion in the experiment, and on his personality and motiva- 
tion, as on the time of day, stimulus material, or other 
arbitrarily determined conditions. In fact, it may well be 
that the latter conditions become meaningful only in terms 
of the subject’s reactions to them, and that this reaction 
will vary from one subject to the next, depending on the 
personality factors that are operative. 


In summary, my argument boils down to this: that the 
classical Association Theory has required considerable re- 
working and supplementation, in terms of both the rela- 
tionships among the ideas to be associated and of the 
dynamics of motivation. Parallel complexities must be 
introduced into Mr. Carington’s theory, to help it describe 
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a wider range of the successes and the failures of para- 
normal cognition. 


From T/5 Morton Leeds 
with the Armed Forces in India 


I have studied with the greatest interest Whately Caring- 
ton’s recent paper,’ and feel that at last psychical research 
may have the unifying theory for which it has been search- 
ing so long. But, by its very nature, Carington’s well-stated 
thesis is laden with theoretical dynamite, and it will very 
likely cause a major discussion for some time to come. With 
but slight elaboration it could tie together Eastern and 
Western religious concepts, explain a great many psychic 
phenomena, more fully describe a number of psychological 
events, and last but not least of all, offer a scientifically 
sound idealistic description of man’s place in the scheme 
of things to a world grown weary of materialistic inter- 
pretations. All this provided, of course, that there can be 
further experimental validation. 

There are two theories actually postulated: the associa- 
tion theory of telepathic perception and the psychon theory 
of mental structure.” The association theory can be validated 
if each of its corollaries, such as temporal displacement, 
additive association, etc., proves to be largely correct. Even 
if proven and accepted, however, it can neither stand alone 
without the assumption of a common unconscious, nor can 
it alone prove the validity of its base and foundation, the 
psychon theory. One way out is to attempt to validate the 
psychon theory some other way; then the conception of 
super-individual association will follow as a matter of 
course. But I do not see any immediate way of definitely 
proving non-material existence by material means. 


1“Experiments on the Paranormal Cognition of Drawings, IV. Section B: 


A Theory of Paranormal Cognition and Allied Phenomena,” by Whately 
Carington, Proc. S.P.R. Vol. XLVII (1944), pp. 155-228. 

2 Readers to whom S.P.R. Proceedings are not available may find a full 
statement of these theories in M. P. Reeves’ Review of the Carington Paper, 
appearing in the April, 1945, issue of this JourNAL. 
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Of particular interest to me is the application of the 
psychon theory to more common psychological phenomena. 
If valid, it would call for a complete restatement of many 
concepts. For instance, neurosis could be considered a rela- 
tively tight grouping of psychons, loosely associated with 
the rest of the psychon system. It could thus provide both 
a personality refuge and a trap—easily gotten into, gotten 
out of only with difficulty. In any neurotic disorder, a 
group of psychons would be acting to control a part of the 
soma, in disjunction with the rest of the organism; while 
in so-called miracle cures, a large group of psychons would 
reorganize, directing an unusual amount of energy toward 
the afflicted part of the soma, and effect a major physical 
reorganization. 


Psychosis represents an even more basic maladjustment. 
Schizophrenia, for example, would be the loosening of ties 
between the psychon system and the brain. Multiple per- 
sonality would be the splitting of the personality into sev- | 
eral distinct psychon groupings, each forming a somewhat 
autonomous self. Manic-depressive psychosis would be simi- 
lar to multiple personality in that separate psychon group- 
ings would alternately dominate the soma. Finally, para- 
noia would be structurally similar to neurosis: a small, tight 
psychon-grouping slowly becomes distorted, and by virtue 
of its organization would exercise a kind of controlling 
influence over the rest of the system. 


Sleep could be described as the soma resting, the cells 
repairing, the psychons guarding rest by toning down outer 
stimuli, and at the same time creating patterns satisfactory 
yet undisturbing to the resting organism. The problem of 
the “death urge” would no longer be so puzzling. Suicide 
could be interpreted as the life urge of a psychon system 
struggling to be released, superseding the weaker life urge 
of a soma battered by unhappy and frustrating experiences. 


Used in this way, Carington’s theory does not, to be sure, 
offer full explanations, but possibly our current psycho- 
logical descriptions would be more accurate if stated in his 
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terms. Using the same technique with the illusion of déja vu, 
we might arrive at something like this: 


On some physical stimulus (possibly an element of 
similarity to a past incident) and with the tendency to dis- 
sociation present (possibly as a result of fatigue), a group 
of psychons “wanders off” and “explores.” Stimulated by 
a “carrier” and merging into a perception as it occurred to 
someone else some time before, they (the psychons) may 
present a “duplicate” perception to the mind, coexisting 
with the outer physical stimulus. This would also help to 
explain the feeling of being able to predict what is going 
to happen next, since psychons, according to a corollary of 
the Carington theory,’ “exist” in time before and after the 
event. Finally, this would tend to explain the feeling that 
the conscious self is slowly being overwhelmed by the illu- 
sion—when all perception for a few moments carries the 
tinge of familiarity. One could say that the feeling passes 
over the entire psychon system until consciousness itself is 
affected. To illustrate, I should like to quote from my paper 
on déja vu, recently published in this JouRNAL.* This quota- 
tion is taken from a personal record of déja wu experiences. 
“Awake, active. Extremely intense. Stood still for a moment 
in the shop. Then the feeling grew and grew. One of the 
most complete I have ever had. As the awareness grew, the 
feeling of being able to predict the next scene also came. 
It was so strong it almost nauseated me.. .” 


Finally, in my paper I described a case which seems to 
tie together déja vu and ESP. Again I quote: “Was sitting 
on the couch at L’s, looking at Danny P. Suddenly the 
feeling (of déja vu) arose. I said nothing, merely tried to 
understand why it was occurring. Danny, who had been 
reading Freud that morning, had just picked up the book 
and had read one page. He remarked (at the moment I was 
experiencing and analyzing the illusion) that he would like 
to know whether I knew anything about the ‘feeling of 


3 Op. cit., Appendix: “Tentative Suggestions on Precognition.” 


_ .4“QOne Form of Paramnesia: The Illusion of Déja Vu,” by Morton Leeds, 
A.S.P.R. Journat, Vol. XXXVIII, January, 1944, pp. 24-42. 
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having been there before.’ He said he felt that dreams 
might have some prophetic part in the illusion. I asked him 
what had made him think of the illusion at that particular 
moment. He said that the page of Freud he was reading 
dealt with dreams, and he had (for no reason understand- 
able to him) suddenly been reminded of the illusion. He 
also said, upon further questioning, that he did not know 
that I had any special interest in the illusion. Example of 
ESP?” (op. cit., pp. 32-33). 


The psychon concept here is quite simple. Say that the 
field of “psychology” was the ‘‘K-idea,” the link or carrier 
between my mind and Danny P’s at the time. Psychons 
“wandering off” at the moment I was experiencing the 
illusion of déja vu were borne.along the “carrier,” creating 
the illusion; at the same time they stimulated the question 
in Danny P’s mind. Thus, at the moment I was experienc- 
ing the illusion, ideas about the illusion arose in his mind. 
Such an explanation is far simpler than any other previ- 
ously put forward. It suggests too, that the illusion of 
déja vu may be merely a special case of ESP. 


Carington also hints at the operation of a “force” counter 
to association, say dissociation. Such a tendency might help 
describe more accurately how repression occurs and how 
the breaking of associative links takes place in neurosis 
and psychosis. 


As we look over the whole hypothesis again, the problem 
of how to verify it still remains. For the time being, corol- 
laries of the association theory manifested in the material 
world can be tested, especially in the field of psychical 
research. For instance, to test his idea that “a plurality of 
K’s might be more effective than one,” ESP experiments 
might be conducted with identical twins, dressed alike, in 
identical rooms, and thus confirm his ideas on “associa- 
tion.” Or the experimental material could be passed through 
several hands, in an experimental capacity, to strengthen 
the number of links between the material and the “idea of 
the experiment.” Artificial landmarks could be set up 
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within the run and results studied. But I am not clear 
whether positive results along these lines would ultimately 
strengthen the psychon theory of the mind. 

Carington should be congratulated for having made a 
brilliant start on a hypothesis long overdue. Psychical re- 
search should take up the challenge and immediately begin 
to subject the theory to a careful, thorough analysis in an 
exhaustive series of experiments. 


- 


J 


